Hortense had taken in St. James's Park. He was there in the
centre of the most cultivated society in England. Gambling,
of which Charles disapproved but which he never tried to
check, was on a moderate scale, far different from the
feverish gaming at Whitehall. There were scholarly and
literary debates in which the hostess took a prominent and
intelligent part. There were famous contests of wits. Both
the food and the conversation were the best in England.
At one of these gatherings Saint Evremond, so happy he
passed beyond joy to sadness, declaimed an ante-mortem
funeral oration.

" Weep, Gentlemen! " he cried, " and not tarrying to
bewail a beauty until she is lost, afford your tears to the
melancholy consideration that we must one day lose her.
Weep! Weep! Whoever expects a certain and unavoidable
misfortune may already style himself unfortunate, Hor-
tensia will die; that Miracle of the World will one day die;
the idea of so great a calamity deserves your tears/*

Important as she was in the social life of the country,
much as Charles liked her company, her person and her
conversation, the hopes she had raised among Louise's op-
ponents soon died. The new mistress was much too intelli-
gent to take any interest in politics she did not understand*
She knew her lover had not lost his head over her sufficiently
to make it worth her while to learn. She might have played
the Duchess of Portsmouth's game of selling influence she
did not possess, but Hortense was too easy-going to profit
by such a brand of carefully planned deception* The King's
nightly visits to her became more infrequent; Louise was
once more supreme in his affections, and the French Am-
bassador's despatches assumed a calmer tone,

Charles had entered middle age most gracefully, his gray
hair concealed from the public under the curls of his